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ABSTRACT 

Basic patterns of culture and communication in India 
such as .-orld view, reincarnation, concepts of Karma and Dharma, 
stages of life, the caste syster^, time orientation, collectivism, 
hierarchical orientation, language situation, and nonverbal 
communication norms are an integral part of Hinduism and Indian 
culture, and have a significant influence on the personality, values, 
beliefs, and attitudes of Hindus in India and abroad, in planning 
culture-specific instruction, it would be efficacious to choose the 
method and technique that best suits the type of course, 
instructional purpose, content, and context involved. Three effective 
instructional techniques for teaching Indian culture and 
communication patterns are: personal intercultural experiences, a 
cultural awarenefc-s exercise, and cultural assimilators. (PRA) 
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TEACHING ABOOT CULTURE AND COMMUNICATIVE LIFE IN INDIA 

Neml C. Jain 

The purpose of this paper is ^ --%^rto''olf 'er'fftr 
°^ireirnrs llt =t=!;rJn°aLn"=S;tir; icLunication patterns 
at the college level. 

Culture and Communica tive Life in India 

i s L'af rt^tire"ln«t^1c^i:itTifh lllsT^fillt^t . 

StS^auis' II amorphous f J^^^^^l^^'if ^ =rfeUgion 
worship practices, and codes of <=onduc .. It is a rexu-g o 

communicative life in India. 

2. maian vorld view is very ";|^|-th^,;;ti»;%|»?rh:ve sought 

philosophers for the last "^"*L"°alitY and to satisfy the 
lo understand ^he deepest level of real.ty a ^^^^^^ ^ 

deep human longing *P^""„„f reality in its deepest 
link between the dynamic energy °« "^^J;^ ^^^^ quest 
levels and the grounds of "uman existence^ fundamental 
generated the basic «" spiritual energy of 

energizing power of the cosmos and tne P ^^^^^^ of 

human beings are one and the same. * powers that 

our existence, we share in the very energies P 
create and structure the universe itself .Bee ^^^^^^^^ 
participation in the ultimate ene-gy a ^suffering, and 
?s possible to transform ^^^^flUrone in which life 

-4"% xui-t^rutt^rat^-aif" 

f^n^irfr^forrsror'tiri'nlUr^l^pJf^tefth-eages.aain. 1»1, 



Indian gods and goddesses are usually viewed as s.ois 
of the ultimate reality '^f^"^^2litv is undivided; it has 
itself. The ultimate =^/^|^'sMs ca^ exhaist the 

no form and no name. No °* °o ii„it to the number 

fullness of the ultimate, so there is no l^»^^ j^^^^^j, ^^at 

of gods. This is why » H"^^„f^"„^e%od, and no gods, for the 
there are millions of gods, ""^^ I^-t all gods svmboli2e 

:ast two statements mean, "^P^^^^^^^'eality cannot be 
the one ultimate reality and that this reality can 

captured entirely by a symbol. 



in<aividuai souls enter the ^"Jeveli the passage is 

bodies or life f f.^-^^^.^^^^^^oSpJex S^^^^ until at last 
through a series ©^.^"^'^"""Ji^twiB point, the soul's 
a human one is attained. Op to this P^^^^^^^.^ graduation into 

growth is virtually *"t°"f^i^- ^^iiStor mode of ascent comes 
I human body, this fV^omatic, escalator moae^ habitation 
to an end. The soul's ^^s^i^nment to this e ^^^^ 

is evidence that it has ^e'^^^^^^^iLuty , and effort. Now 
this state comes freedom, responsibility, « responsible for 

the individual soul, JJ/ ^J^^^arma-^the moral law of 
ii^e^lrlsrnf rc^ts?^ru^ghr^^ tn^a ^ec^^toSrdetermine one's 



future states. 



This concept of ^ .nd the ""iJl^.^V -ral universe it^^^^^_ 

implies carries two i"?'"^'^''"^ P^^^S"?? to complete personal 

it commits the Hindu «ho understands it to "^P^^^^,fg j^r 

responsibility. Each inSividual " «holly respons ^^^^^^ 

his or her present <=°"?^"on and will have exa y ^ ^^^^^ 

he or she is a^rapplaU to chance or accident, 

universe closes the door *PP^° ,ia-„t. Karma decrees 

in this world there is n° " °^etlrmlnat; c^Hii^uences , but 
that every decision must have analysis, freely 

the decisions themselves are, in Jast an y^^_^. 

^'t^^o^'^^i^B^^^^l^ are 

llli^;hrr.^ort^^e?^^i?re^ rro^^ - 

determine actions independent of the soul. 

1 ^ f o "is to free oneself 

6. According to Hinduism, ^^^^ ^^^^ °\denl if ication with the lower 
progressively from the ^^^i^"!^_ii3^) in order to realize the 
levels of the "^^^^'^-'i^^^^^t lince at this deepest level 
most profound level of e^'i^^?"?^* .'^^"alitv— the Brahman . once 
the self is identical ^'^^h ultimate realiti^ne 

this identity has "E^.f "^?e Lu? p^tl an end to the 

defeat or destroy the self. Thus, tne sou p 
process of -^incarnation and merges w^^^ ^^^ii^ltiti' f or an 
fn^d?e!dial°^ori"?r'caiU'L^'o? nil^ C^^^", 1.91). 

7. Dharma: The concept of -f^^^^-^f 2-,^^,^"^^^^ 
Hinduism and Indj.an culture. It refers to a 

ITl ^ Ts^^ £-iu ro^ rcfee^s-o^"^;p^prness 
"o^-errlh'^Inrsa^iftiln^Thl V^^^lT^ls regulated in 
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a very detailed manner by the laws of.dharma. Personal habits, 
social and family ties, fasts and feasts, religious rituals, 
oSligittSns'Sfjustice'snd morality,, and even rules of personal 
hygiene and food preparation are all conditioned by it, 

8. Staoes cf Life : The concept of dharma at ^^^7/"^^^^^ "J^^ir^^ 
recoqnizes four stages in each person's life: (i) brahmacharya 
""Ir l?idlnt age-at this stage, the obligations of temperance, 

sobriety, chastity, and social service are firmly Established 
?n the minds of the young; (ii) grahastha householder stage-^^ 
this stage, beginning with marriage, one no'^«'ally undertakes the 
obligations of family life, becoming a member of a social body 
and accepting its rights and obligations; (iii) vanaprashtha 
Sr retirement stage.:8t this stage, the individual is required to 
control his or her attachment to worldly possessions «nd is 
supposed to cultivate a spirit of renunciation; (iv) sannyasa 
or renunciation stage-at this stage of complete ^enunciation 
of worldly objects and desires, a person is a ^disinterested 
servant of humanity who finds peace in the strength of spirit, 
at this final stage of life, one attempts to fulfill the 
ultimate aim of human life, moksha or liberation. 

9. The Caste System ; The caste system began in India about 
3,000 years ago as a straightforward, functional division of 
Indian society. It was later misinter.jreted by priests as 
permanent and immutable as the word of God. to the 
caste system, the Hindu segment of Indian society is divided 
into four castes, hierarchically, from higher to lower: 




(ii) Kashtryas ~-administrators and rulers responsible for 
protecting life and treasures; 

(iii) Vaisyas --traders, businesspeople, farmers, and herders; 

(iv) Sudras— artisans such as carpenters, blacksmiths, 
and laborers. 

In the course of time, a fifth group developed that was ranked 
so low as to be considered outside and beneath the caste system 
itself. The members of this fifth "casteless group are 
variously referred to as "untouchables, outcastes, 
"scheduled castes," or (by Mahatma Gandhi) Harilans-- children 
of God. People in this group inherit the kinds of work that m 
India are considered least desirable, such as scavenging, 
slaughtering animals, leather tanning, and sweeping the streets 
(Chopra, 1977). 
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The role of caste Byjte. in Indi. -n be f urt, r J^'^^^^^^ 

when it is associated with S^fiSgS' "i^^^d^Jy . n^^^ each caste 
has its own dharma or code of conduct or duty .worma^ 

is endogamouB and there are '"•jy.^^i^??/! th^person is 

castes. A person is a member •/"^^^^^"""niJ^pSrity are 
w--.« i- i*. The ideas of good and bad or personai. p«t*vy 

play and a group with whom to feel reasonably s^,^^":^ 
«stes anS Ltcastes are not necessarily happy vit^ their role 
in the system, however, as evidenced by islaS and 

converted to ither religions, especially B«<3dhism, Islam, ana 
Chrlltianity-all of which allowed them to escape from caste 
restrictions(Terpstre, 197B). 

The implications of the c»ste system °'"'"?">'Je'^aeqree 
business are quite obvious., and quite negative. To tne Degree 
tha^ caste lyltem is rigidly followed '""""yi/^i^v, 
difficult to allocate human resources and 

TsBLrtrdi^" 

Of course, the negative implications f ^ =»f ^eltricUoSs 

T^tillt ^ in !ndil^?Srr^°e;pe'.?t??y a%ehavior 
■ pattern Sanctioned by religion and ^-OOO years of tradition 
Neverthless, political pressures, education, industriaiiiaiion, 
and"spec"ily urbanization are all combini"? t° "f^.^"*^ 
traditional caste restrictionslTerpstra, 1978, pp. 39-40). 

Since India's independence in 190, 1"^^^.!?" ^"5=^^^ a massive 
social reform movement 8C,ainst '""to^^hability . There are 



lHUTt ^^rmoti^gl^tTerf^re^^^^unt^ou^c^hlSTL^fnd Tolll ^ 
Tell prorramfia^e^producea many benefits for these disadvantaged 
groups in the fields of education, employment, P^^^^ics, and 
government. Unfortunately, there is ^tUl considerable amount 
of prejudice and discrimination against ""^ouchables, especially 
in ?ural areas which comprise approximately 7 5% of Indian population 
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10. ...... °-i""tien. IndUn. .r. ^JJ-tnt'er'liturS^r.'cLse 

h«Eita9e and value p«t ""•^"lic naturt o£ the univer.. 

of maian world 'i*" ";j^!"|„3laS, hav. a relaxed attitude 
and the belief "J^^SSSg'iSS'in SrSSS T,U due to the 
J2;a«%£Tnduerriaulau'on'UI westernisation. 

11. couectivis.: India is^.^'^'^J^t^ti; I^'iriutS^noU "i^' ^ 
in which family, caste, *"?J^^„^®"^^i.tued hiahly. Task-orientation 
l^l iS^rif a'rr^ a'ttiri "nlwirv^tiSs bSi'n. Icuired 
•J^SSian people as a result of westernization. • - 

^L'triysfe^/2,e°|rcU:'an "fcrn.al%r9anizaticns. India » 
a relatively patriarchal society. 

13. Language : The official ^^f'^e is Hindi English is^^^^ 
second iffiSial language, ""^t central governmen 
i^e''orHird?!''?h;reTrr?rrth!?^rrgi a irnguages recognised 
for official use in regional areas or states. 

_ ta^-^mc- There is considerable variation 

14. «nnv«rbal Cc""""^''^^^"",,^"^^- !f."ta"n°° caste groups and 
in nonverbal communication no..»» ^""^luc display of 

geographical r^9i°S=- ^fl^^ti^^hl lef? haSd is considered 

fjr-b:caile^r??s"ull1rr oilet purpos^ 

;Lfo^n.TnlIaSrrnrtu".r=tritskIs«n^ess%t dinner. 
Silence is highly valued. 



Guidelines for Teaching Indian Culture 
and Communication Patterns 

1. Purposes of Teaching ; An instructor should have a clear 
statement of specific purposes for teaching a particular culture. 
In my teaching of intercultural communication courses, my purpose 
in teaching Indian culture is to increase their cultural 
awareness of world view, values, role structures, communicative 
norms, and disvalued cultural behaviors. Also, students should 
understand critical cultural ..differences and their influence 
on communication behavior. This-increased awareness of culture- 
SDecific information and cultural differences would enhance the 
transfer of learning to new situations and enhance isomorphic 
attributions which facilitates intercultural communication. 
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numerous methods and techniques wUich have been aeve op 

involved. Do not forget that you snouxua^Do alphabetical 

suggested by Danen (1987) is given below: 

2.1. Area-specific Studies 

2.2. Case Studies 

2.3. Contrast American 

2.4. Critical Incidents 

2 5. Culture Assimilators 

2:6. Culture Capsules and Culture Clusters 

2.7. Culture Discovery Techniques 

2*8. Culture Quizzes . 

2 '.9. Culture Self -Awareness Techniques 

2.16. Dialogues 

2.11. Group Discussion 

2.12. Informant Interviewing 

2.13. Language and Culture Connections 
•2!l4. Media Units 

2.15. Problem-solving Practice 
2 '.16. Readings 

2.17. Simulation 

2.18. Situational Exercises 

For teaching Indian culture in my intercultural courses, I have 
' ? - 4.v,«en inQtructional methods and techniques. 

^^lllll hrieny% ?ew fcost effective techniques from my 
Let me share rrieiiy a lew ^ TT,/^<an eniture and 

personal experience of teaching ^^°^^^J"f^^^s are adapted from 
communication patterns. "^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^f ^?tuat?ons! In many cases 
the above list to suit ^''^^.''lllllll^^^^ to improve 

I develop my own instructional materials and contmu 

• to suit my needs . 

used three V^^^^^^^^nA^ or critical incidents when I came to 
own personal experiences or critical incio analyze 

the United States from India, ^tuaents wixi ce 

t^ri^y^^ro5iic?:rsThLrray;h %j i y t^-^ 

observations and Pe"^"^^ ^factors which can explain 
rhrnit"e^:f"^lL^It?rn^^:^d=^i^:rcil?"^r problems. 
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Culture Awareness Exercise ; This exercise combines several 
instructional techniques including readings, informant interviewing, 
culture-specific area study, and group ciscussions. A group of 
students is assigned the task of conducting culture-specific 
study from the literature with a view to identify 5-7 major 
cultural patterns such as cultural beliefs, values, attitudes and 
norms of Indian people. Then, they are to compare these 
cultural traits with their own cultural traits with a view 
to identify cultural similarities and differences. The students 
are asked to interview a few natives of India to gather further 
information on these cultural traits and cultural differences. 
Next, through group discussion and culture discovery technique, 
the group creates a set of dialogues and critical incidents to 
show how cultural traits and cultural differences affect 
intercultural communication between Americans and students from 
India. Students are encouraged to use media units, case studies, 
and role playing techniques for completing this exercise. 

Groups benefit most when they create dialogues, .case studies and 
role playing based upon their culture-specific study and group 
discussion. The whole class benefits from the class presentation 
of the group report and role playing. 

Culture Assimilator s: I have adapted a few cultural assimilators 
from Brislin, Cushner, Cherrie and Young (1986) to teach about 
culture and communication patterns in India. These are very 
effective for teaching how a specific cultural trait is rfelated 
to some other aspects of the culture and how it affects communication 
in a particular context. I encoursga my students to design a few 
cultural assimilators for specific cultural traits of India. This 
creative dimension of this ex*»rcise has been found to be very 
useful in learning about a foreign culture. 



Summary 

This paper has discussed some basic patterns of culture and 
communication in India: world view, reincarnation, concepts 
of Karma and pharma, stages of life, the caste system, time 
orientation, collectivism, hierarchical orientation, language 
situation, and nonverbal communication norms. These patterns 
are integral part of Hinduism and Indian culture, and they 
have a significant influence on the personality, values, 
beliefs, and attitudes of Hindus in India and abroad. The 
paper concludes with a brief discussion of three effective 
instructional techniques from my personal experience in 
teaching Indian culture and communication patterns: personal 
intercultural experiences, cultural awareness exercise, and 
cultural assimilators. 
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